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The Prince had indeed won a victory and a bride
which were to cost him dear.    A marriage of policy was

at that time a matter of course to a man of the highest
rank aspiring to a great career. And at this period of
life William, as he confesses, was a man of the world, a
man of his age. The alliance with the great chiefs of
Lutheran Germany offered him a source of permanent
strength. He had no kind of purpose at this time him-
self to become Lutheran, or any other type of Protestant.
He intended to conform to the Catholic rites, and he did
so conform for years afterwards. He respected the
Lutherans and even the Calvinists; hut they did not
satisfy him. He abhorred persecution, but he loathed
fanaticism, anarchy, and violence. He had no intention
of fomenting rebellion in the Netherlands, nor of con-
verting it to Protestantism. But he did contemplate a
combination between the nobles of the Netherlands and
of Germany to stem the autocracy of Philip and to drive
back the threatened Inquisition. As an English agent
wrote, the marriage had made the Prince a power. He
had no dogmatic conviction as to any one of the compet-
ing creeds; and in marrying a Protestant princess, he
meant to retain a Catholic household, to conform to the
Catholic Church, and yet to secure the alliance of Pro-
testant chiefs. Throughout he acted as politician, not
as theologian. He was a diplomatist, not a reformer;
a statesman, not a preacher: a man of the world, not a
snint. As he passed into middle life and the terrific
struggle which absorbed and killed him, he grew to a
deeper conscience and a more spiritual temper. But, at
twenty-eight, he was entirely and solely a politic Prince
seeking to found a party of honest patriots.